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Lincoln, IcAor and slavery. A chapter from the social history of Amer- 
ica. By Herman Schliiter. (New York : Socialist Literature 
Company, 1913. 237 p. $1.00) 
This is an attempt by a Marxian socialist to interpret the civil war 
from the viewpoint of the class struggle and economic determinism. The 
conflict between the states, the author believes, was not so much over the 
question whether the black man should be free as over the question 
whether one economic class, represented by slaveholders, or another, rep- 
resented by northern manufacturers, should dominate the nation. To 
the northern workingmen slavery was a matter of secondary importance, 
and the abolitionists in turn were not conspicuous for their friendliness 
toward the cause of labor. The attitude of Lincoln toward the working 
class is described as not wholly sympathetic, as he failed to comprehend 
the labor movement as the struggle of a distinct and separate class. 
The great emancipator is to be classed as a friend of labor mainly be- 
cause he championed the cause of free labor as opposed to slavery, but 
his ideas were those of the bourgeoisie rather than of the proletariat, 
and the attempts of some socialists to read Marxian views into certain 
of his sayings are to be condemned. The war is depicted as a period 
of great prosperity for the capitalist class in the north, who subjected 
the workingmen to "the most outrageous provocation," but the latter 
never wavered in exalting the cause of the union over their own. They 
thus helped to destroy the slavery of the blacks, but their own slavery 
to capitalism stiU persists. "Will the bloody catastrophe of 1861-1865 
have to be repeated in order to free white labor from its present bond- 
age ? The answer will depend mainly upon the attitude of the capitalists, 
but of labor's final emancipation the author has no doubt. A work of 
this character has little interest for the historian, but to those disciples 
of Marx who care to interpret American history in such a way as to 
bolster up their doctrines the book vdll have value. 

"William 0. Scroggs 

Maps relating to "Virginia in the Virginia State Library and other de- 
partments of the commonwealth with the 17th and 18th cen- 
tury atlas-maps in the Library of Congress. Compiled by Earl 
G. Swem, assistant librarian. ["Virginia State Library bulle- 
tin, vol. 7, nos. 2 and 3.] (Richmond : "Virginia State Library, 
1914. 263 p.) 
This is one of the excellent series of bulletins recently emanating from 
the "Virginia State Library. It ' ' contains the titles of the manuscripts and 
published maps relating to Virginia in the Virginia State Library" and 
in other important collections in Richmond, and appendices on the maps 
in the more important collections not controlled by the state of Virginia. 
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Both general and local maps of Virginia are included, and an especial 
feature is a citation of " as many of the maps appearing in the geographi- 
cal atlases of the 17th and 18th centuries as possible." 

The maps are listed by title in chronological order from 1590 to 1914 
and are numbered serially. The title of each map is followed by its 
present location, and in the case of the more important maps, some of its 
principal reproductions. For the earlier entries there is often given a 
brief statement of the history and content of the map. An index of 
names and subjects is appended, citing the maps by date and serial 
number. There is also a brief list of the cartographical works that 
"have been of special service." 

The whole work is well planned and carefully executed, and appears 
to be comprehensive and accurate. Mr. Swem and the Virginia State 
Library deserve the thanks of all who have occasion to investigate Vir- 
ginia cartography or any phase thereof. 

Lee Bidgood 

Ten thousamd miles with, a dog sled. A narrative of winter travel in 
interior Alaska. By Hudson Stuck, D.D., F.R.G.S., arch- 
deacon of the Yukon. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1914. 420 p. $3.50 net) 
Those who had read Dr. Stuck's account of the ascent of Denali (Mt. 
McKinley) were confident that this new book would be a good story, 
rich in adventure and well told. And that it is in truth. Covering in 
successive winters the great interior valley of the Yukon from Forty 
Mile, just east of the Canadian line, to Nome on the shore of Bering 
sea, following not only the immediate valley of the great river itself, 
but branching out along the Porcupine, the Tanana, and the Koyukuk, 
its greatest tributaries, traversing both the forest and the treeless wastes, 
climbing the heights of the Alaska range on the southern boundary of 
this area and gazing off over the Arctic slope from the height of land 
that hems it in to the northward, the author has earned the right to 
speak with authority of this region, its people, and its problems. He 
says rightly that "no man living knows the whole of Alaska"; "Alaska 
is not one country, but many"; "and what is true of one part of it is 
often grotesquely untrue of other parts." His own record is confined 
to the interior of Alaska, and to the winter. Probably this is the region 
of which we have the least information in comparison with its variety 
and possibilities; certainly his story treats of the season at which to the 
average mind the whole country has gone into its winter sleep and men 
as well as wild nature are dormant. 

The reader who is looking for adventure will Snd it in every chapter, 
described in vivid language. It is incomprehensible that a human be- 



